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Provisions for Housing Women 
Employes | 


The housing of employes is a problem which 
has rapidly increased in magnitude as a result of 
the world war. Some of the member companies 
of the Association have the special problem of the 
housing of women workers. Sufficient interest: 
having developed in this subject, a survey was 
made which resulted in gathering such informa- 
tion as there is available on the problem, and this 
information is included in a feature article in this 
issue of the Bulletin. Approximately three hun- 
dred industrial and commercial organizations 
were interrogated, with the result that eleven 
have established dormitories or housing facilities 
especially for women employes. 


Recognizing Eyesight as an 
Industrial Asset 


In this issue, also, an article summarizing the 
results of a survey of the industrial and com- 
mercial field to determine how widely the import- 
ance of good eyesight is recognized as an 
economic problem. 
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Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business, ™ The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Poe eng Training aims to render new corporation schoolg 

from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to ge a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience. The 
control is vested in the member corporations, thus admitting only so much of theory and 
extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be beneficial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. : 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re- 
aes every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 

individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be 
eoming members of the Association. 


Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. : 


Membership 
From the Constitution—Article III. * 


SECTION 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Oineens Members) 
- SECTION 2.—C A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental whether corporation, firm or individual which now 
are or may be interested in the education of their employes. asa te Ae entitled, through 
— _peomerty accredited representatives, to attend all mectings of the Aauvallicts: to vote 

old office. 

SEcTION 8.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and 
attend all general the 


Dues 


From the By-Laws—Article V. 


Section 1.—An admission fee of $100.00 shall be charged all new class “A” members 
in addition to annual dues. 
ee on —_ dues for membership in the National Association of Corporation 
as Iollows: 
The annual dues of Class ‘A’ members shall ¥e $100.00 
_ owen | dues of Class “‘B’? members shall 5.00 
ual dues of Class “C’ members shall - 10:00 
All dues shall be paguble in meeaen and shall cover the calendar year. New Class “A” 
members joining between Ja ‘we’ 1 and April 1 shall pay first year’s dues of $100.00. 
Those joining between pays and July 1 shall pay nine months’ eae or $75.00. Those 
between July 1 and October 1 shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00. Those joining 
een October 1 and December 31, shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00. 


Officers 1920-1921 


Company General Bietrle Company 

M.S, Sloan. co. Electric & Manufacturing | 
Secon The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

Dennison Manufacturing Company Sheldon 


irella ‘om: Inc. 
Dr. Lee Galloway e Sp pany, 
versity George N. Van Derhoef 
_ MANAGING DIRECTOR AND TREASURER Ameriean Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Henderschott F, E. Weakly 
The New York Edison Company Montgomery Ward & Company 
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TRAINING FOR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


One of the new studies undertaken by the Association this 
year, and which task has been entrusted to a sub-committee, is 
that of training for foreign commerce. 

A considerable number of business organizations having mem- 
bership in the Association have this problem. Their products go 
into foreign fields, and the effectiveness of the marketing abroad 
will in no small measure be dependent upon the training which is 
given to their sales forces who are to enter new—and to many of 
the salesmen—strange fields. 

Some idea of the magnitude of possible foreign trade_can be 
gained from a study of China. Here is a nation about twenty per 
cent larger in area than the United States, and geographically in 
many respects, similar to the United States. Albout two-thirds of 
the four hundred million population of China resides in about 
one-third of the territory, the southeastern section. There is a 
dividing river comparable to the Mississippi and an arid northwest 
section. 

At the present time, according to Mr. Paul Whitham of the 
American Trade Commission, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, foreign goods are purchased to the amount of $1.50 
per capita per year, but the development of material resources, the 
construction of railways and other transportational facilities, and 
the industrial progress now being made in the Far East, are 
bound to increase the purchasing power of the Orientals. Sup- 
posing, as Mr. Whitham points out, the purchasing power should 
raise to $5.00 per capita per year and multiply this figure by the 
number of inhabitants in China—four hundred million—it will be 
seen that the market for foreign goods would be increased by the 
sum of $1,400,000,000 annually. These figures simply serve to 
emphasize the importance of training in the development of 
foreign markets. China is only one of the fields that awaits 
American effort. 
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In the Latin Americas there are opportunities equally great, 
although the number to be reached is materially less, the proximity 
of the market and the rapid developments now going on, the 
extension of American banking facilities, and the opening of new 
shipping routes, aid in the efforts to increase the output of the 
commerce of the United States in the sister Republics of the 
South. | 
_ Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, a man who has travelled the 
world around, and who has spent years in study of conditions in 
South America, has accepted the chairmanship of the Association’s 
Sub-Committee on Training for Foreign Commerce. Mr. Cooper’s 
broad experience and extensive knowledge will be embraced in the 
studies and report of this Committee. Allied with Mr. Cooper are 
representatives of the Service Motor Truck Company, the Atlantic 
Refining Company, Armour & Company, and the General Motors 
Export Company. The report of the Committee will be made to 
the next annual convention, and it will constitute a notable con- 
tribution to the service rendered by the Association to its members. 


OLYMPIC GAMES AGAIN DEMONSTRATE THE 
VALUE OF TRAINING 

The “Prudential Record,” Company publication of the Pru- 
dnetial Insurance Company of America, in a article on the value 
of training includes the following extract from a report cabled a 
prominent New York paper, by Jack Moakley, head coach of the 
American Olympic Team: “Our decisive victory in this athletic 
meet was due to our all around supremacy. American training 
methods prevail in all important victories gained by any team,” 
to which the “Record” adds: “Training Methods. There in two 
words by an expert trainer is the whole story of success, whether 
it be an Olympic or any other competition.” 

If the truth of this statement were fully recognized, there 
would not be in the United States an industrial or a commercial or- 
ganization which would not be doing constructive and scientific 
training. Force of habit, however, still prevails, notwithstanding 
that all the evidence clearly indicates that the trained mind, other 
things being equal, always excels over the untrained mind. There 
are splendid, successful, progressive business executives who are 
still blind to this obvious truth. No one longer expects a doctor 
or a dentist, or a lawyer, or a teacher, or anyone who enters 
the sciences, arts or professions to be able to render skilful service 
without having been carefully trained, but this truth is not as yet 
so fully recognized in its application to industry and commerce. 
The fact remains, however, that industry and commerce will 
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become proficient to just the extent that training is carried on in 
business activities. 

The United States now finds itself in a position of leadership 
among the other nations of the world, more especially from a 
business viewpoint. Whether or not this leadership is maintained 
will depend in large measure upon the training given to those who 
enter industry and commerce, not merely those who are to occupy 
executive positions, or even minor positions in management, but 
to every one, the artisan, the clerk, the salesman, the office boy, 
not forgetting the executive. Slowly this fact is becoming 
recognized. 

During the past year or two there has been much discussion, 
but real effort to organize and conduct training divisions in 
business institutions is still in the early stages of development. Ten 
years from this time industrial and commercial organizations that 
do not recognize the value of the trained mind will find it difficult 
to remain in business. 


IS THERE NEED FOR EMPLOYE INSURANCE? 

With the possible exception of plans to encourage employes 
of industrial, commercial and transportational companies to be- 
come stock owners in the company with which they are identified, 
probably no other development of recent period has kept pace 
with employe insurance. 

A recent survey of the one-hundred and fifty odd companies 
having membership in the Association discloses the fact that 
approximately one-half of these companies have adopted some 
form of employe insurance. There are three types of such 
insurance, namely, 

1. Participation in company benevolent associations which 
offer death benefits ; 

2. By the creation of a fund wholly supported by the com- 
pany out of which the family or other beneficiary is recompensed 
for the death of an employe; 

3. Group Insurance. 

Well authenticated data indicates that approximately thirty 
per cent of the employes of business organizations leave no estate 
and the family support ceases with the death of the father. This 
class of employes carry no insurance of any kind, and their 
families are left destitute. There is an additional thirty per cent 
who leave an estate of less than $500 including any insurance 
they may have, while for the other forty per cent their insurance 
and their estate do not exceed $1,000. Moreover, it has been 
ascertained that much the same condition exists among the highly 
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skilled as among lower grades of labor, each class living up to its 
full income and apparently not finding a place in their budget 
for a proper amount of life insurance. This data makes some 
form of universal insurance almost a necessity. The National 
Association of Corporation Training has just compiled and issued 
to its members a Special Report on the subject of Employe 
Insurance. This report sets forth the need for protection of this 
character and gives in detail the different methods that are being 
used. The report takes up the cost, scope and significance of 
group insurance plans quoting the opinions of authorities and 
giving typical plans in full. The report also goes into the benefits 
to be derived and gives in detail the method of adopting these 
plans to different conditions, and quotes the experiences of a con- 
siderable number of companies which have maintained employe 
insurance over a period of years. In some cases the insurance is 
paid for wholly by the employes, in other cases wholly by the 
company, and again the company and the employes cooperate 
in making insurance effective. Where the company pays wholly 
for the insurance, the policies are usually granted to employes 
according to length of service. Opinions of representative em- 
ployers are included as to the value of the different forms of 
insurance. This report is available only to Class “A” member 
companies to whom it is furnished without cost. 


THE VISUAL METHOD IN TRAINING 

Another new sub-committee which will make its first report to 
the next annual convention of the Association is the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Visualized Training, that is, training by the use of 
motion pictures and other methods which convey impressions to 
the human mind through the eye. 

More progress has been made along this line than is generally 
realized. The Chairman of this Committee is Howard M. Jeffer- 
son of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Not only the 
bank with which Mr. Jefferson is identified, but other banks of 
the Federal Reserve system have made a study of the use of 
motion pictures in training, and this knowledge, together with all 
other available information on the subject, will be gathered, cor- 
related and made available to the Association’s membership 
through the report of the committee. 

Motion picture firms have made earnest efforts to be of real 
service to industry and commerce, but little practical results have 
been attained up to the present time. It is felt, however, that 
cooperation on the part of the business interests with the pro- 
ducers will result in more satisfactory films. That the human 
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mind can be taught more readily through the eye than through 
the ear is now generally conceded. All that remains is to work 
out proper methods. While it is not believed that visualized 
training will wholly supplant other methods of instruction, it is 
becoming apparent that visualized training has its part—an im- 
portant part—in the training system of this country. 


CONFIDENCE AND JUSTICE AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
PLATFORM 

Addressing the Executives Club of the Lynn Works of the 
General Electric Company, Mr. R. H. Rice, Manager of the 
Works, took for his theme “Confidence and Justice.” 

There is a tendency to allow the golden rule greater leaway 
in the negotiations between stockholders, management and the 
workers. At one time there was a growing belief that Employe 
Representation in Management, or as sometimes termed “Co- 
operative Management,” would prove the solution of the prob- 
lems which lead to strife and waste. It soon developed, however, 
that the workers neither have a taste for management nor the 
training necessary to insure success. With this recognition, 
Employe Representation in Management receded rapidly so far 
as the introduction of the scheme in industrial plants was con- 
cerned. However, many companies which had inaugurated such 
plans are still operating them. 

The newer theory, and the one more apt to prove permanent, 
is to place representatives of the workers on the Board of Direct- 
ors. This plan, however, is almost always predicated upon em- 
ployes being stockholders in the company, but employes who have 
been for a certain time with the company and who have rendered 
satisfactory service are not barred from a vote in choosing candi- 
dates who will represent the employes upon the board. But so 
far as the BULLETIN is advised, there are no movements on foot 
at the present period for placing representatives of the workers on 
the board of directors where stock in the company is not offered 
to the employes. 

In discussing his theme, “Confidence and Justice,” Mr. Rice. 
said: 

“We were chosen to direct the work and conditions of 13,000 
men and women so that they shall live decently, like good, healthy 
American citizens. Our work is the production of electrical equip- 
ment. Our efforts are to get good production and the workers 
to get a fair part for their labor. 

“Our relations as managers and executives towards the human 
element must be based on two great principles—confidence and 
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justice. Unless we have the confidence of the employes we will 
not get results.” 

Mr. Rice said he has much confidence in the employes because 
he comes more in contact with them than the other officials of 
the plant. He said that in most cases he finds the workers are 
fair and just in their demands, and that 85 per cent of the griev- 
ances called to the attention of the management are settled with- 
out reference to the adjustment committee. 

“If you have a right plan you will have the confidence of the 
employes,’ he pointed out to the executives. He urged the 
officials to take the men into their confidence and show them 
plans and let them understand them. “First let us, ourselves, 
understand the plans and find out the reasons for them, then let 
us place our cards on the table face upward—and if you don’t 
get the confidence of the men on the plan—it is no good,” 
declared Mr. Rice. “Take the employe into your confidence— 
that it-what we want, need and must have—and if we don’t, our 
management will not be successful,” warned Mr. Rice. “If we 
haven’t got the confidence of the people we try to manage it is 
our own fault. Get their confidence—it is one of the most essen- 
tial things I want men to follow. 

“The next things are justice and fair dealing. 

“If there is a doubt in our minds in the settlement of a case, 
give the employe the benefit of the doubt. We must have con- 
fidence in our employes. They have always been fair to us. 

“Don’t go to the men with arms up to defend yourself from 
possible attacks—go to them with arms outstretched, meet them 
like fellow workers, in the spirit of confidence and justice—and 
there will be no trouble. Try to believe that an employe has a 
just grievance—and in most cases he has—and a settlement satis- 
factory to both sides will be effected. I know what I am talking 
about as I have dealt with most of the grievances. 

“Gentlemen, it is to our best interests to see that the men and 
women are treated fairly. Out of 13,000 employes, the great 
majority are treating the Company fair. It must be our duty to 
treat them fair and just. The success of the Company depends 
on the cooperation between the executives and the employes.” 


SCHOOLS FOR TECHNICAL TRAINING IN CHINA 
The struggle now being made to free China from political 
controversy, officialdom, and the sway of purely abstract thinking 
is portrayed in the current bulletin of the Far Eastern Bureau. 
“Young China has two ingrained bents—a passion for politics. 
and officialdom, or for pronounced industrial talents when the 
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proper opportunities are given. It has seemed as though China 
could not get away from the old classical tradition which exalted 
abstract learning above all other knowledge, even after the fall 
of the Manchus and the establishment of a republic. One of the 
great weaknesses of China in recent years has been the eager- 
ness with which the young Chinese have sought abroad any 
knowledge but the industrial education which must play a de- 
cisive part in the economic reconstruction of the Chinese people. 
Political science, law, philosophy, diplomacy, have attracted the 
mass of young Chinese, while industrial leadership has lagged 
behind. Returned students have dedicated themselves to the end- 
less round of political controversy instead of flinging themselves 
into the economic life which must change old China into a new 
China industrially. 


“More and more is the weakness of the present training of 
Chinese being realized. Important as are matters of government, 
it is widely recognized that China needs equally the economic 
foundations of modern life. This means technical training, insti- 
tutes of technology similar to those which have done so much for 
Western lands. Many of the universities and higher schools have 
been making great efforts to modernize China’s economic life in 
this way, and one of the most significant of the movements to 
this end is the National Association of Vocational Education of 
China, with its headquarters m Shanghai, the commercial center 
of the Chinese republic. This organization is a unique experiment 
in industrial education. It was only established in the spring of 
1917 under the leadership of Drs. P. W. Kuo and Huang Yen- 
pei and other progressive educators. 

“The inspiration for their project had been found during their 
investigation of conditions in Europe and America. They were 
impressed with the idea that in the West attention was paid to 
the equipment of the younger generation for their part in the 
industrial world in contrast to what they have seen in China, 
where the dominance of the old type of training in the schools 
made the students unfit for trade or disqualified them for any 
commercial place after leaving school. They secured immediate 
support from scholars and prominent men and at once began the 
organization for vocational educational facilities. 

“The work of the association has taken on two aspects; in 
the first place, it began a series of public lectures and investiga- 
tions; these were supplemented secondly by the establishment of 
the Chung Hua Vocational School in Shanghai to demonstrate 
the problems of industrial education in China. 
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“The general work consisted of lectures, illustrated by lantern 
slides, showing different kinds of vocational training, supple- 
mented by charts and diagrams. The condition of vocational edu- 
cation in different centers and factories, the price of manufactured 
goods and the cost of labor were the main points of research 
undertaken. 

“The Chung Hua Vocational School was opened in the spring 
of 1918 in Shanghai in a district where trade and iron and wood- 
work fit into the usual occupations. The work started out with 
ironwork and woodwork as a basis, supplemented subsequently 
by courses in enameling and button manufacture. The curriculum 
was made up of these four courses, the enrollment open to gradu- 
ates from higher primary schools, in which they are to be edu- 
cated for three years. The school maintains workshops where 
the pupils put in half a day in practical labor, spending the other 
half in the classrooms. 

“The cost of building and equipping the school since its open- 
ing has exceed $50,000. The running expenses are $26,000 annu- 
ally. However, the increasing enrollment for all parts of China 
and the orders from factories for the manufacture of different 
goods have caused a great deal of congestion in the school, and its 
extension must be speedily undertaken.” 


An Interesting Training Method of the Southern Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 

The Southern Group of Bell Telephone Companies has in- 
augurated an interesting method in connection with their educa- 
tional activities. The principal of the Toll Training School 
publishes a series of questions in the Telephone News, the offi- 
cial publication of the company, and in the following issue of the 
News answers to the questions are given. This method not only 
instructs the newer employes of the company, but also gives the 
older employes an opportunity to find out just how much they 
really know about the company and its methods of operation. 


Americanization Activities of the John B. Stetson Company 

In opening its classes in English and Americanization, the 
John B. Stetson Company gives the following interesting infor- 
mation : 

“There are 502 unnaturalized foreign-born on our payroll; 
373 of this number have their first papers and 120 have applied 
for their second papers, while nine have made no application. 
Last year 81 Stetson employes received their final citizenship 
papers. 
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PROVISIONS FOR HOUSING WOMEN 
EMPLOYES 


A Survey of Approximately Three Hundred Industrial and Commer- 
cial Organizations Develop the Information That Eleven of 
These (Institutions Have Established Dormitories or Other 
Special Housing Facilities for Their Women Employes—An 
Increasing Interest in This Problem on the Part of the Associa- 
tion’s Membership Caused This Survey to Be Made, and the 
Information Developed as a Result of the Inquiry Is Here 


Published for the Benefit of Bulletin Readers Who Are Inter- 
ested in the Problem. 


In the April BULLETIN a brief report was published of the 
special provisions which many employers feel under obligation to 
make for the health and comfort of their women employes. 

Among these special arrangements, provision for the sanitary 
and respectable housing of women workers was included. This 
particular subdivision appears to have aroused so much interest 
that more extended inquiry was made into its scope with the 
following results: 

Approximately three hundred companies were interrogated ; 
eleven of which have established dormitories or housing facilities 
for women. About half a dozen more maintain directories of 
suitable places to board and room, but these directories are equally 
at the service of male workers. Quite a number of companies 
also subsidize the local Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
through which agency, incidentally, they are aiding in the proper 
lodgment of their women workers. 

It is an interesting fact that location would appear to have 
little to do with: the decision of a comuany to establish living 
quarters for the benefit of its women. Seven of the companies 
which have done so are situated in large towns where, under 
normal circumstances, housing would not be a major problem. 
The dormitories reported accommodate from twenty-eight girls 
—in the case of the smallest—to one hundred and twenty. One 
company has provided two houses, accommodating respectively 
one hundred and the other twenty girls. The company has also 
a third in process of completion. 


Rates Charged for Room and Board 


As a rule two or more girls share a room, although most of 
the dormitories have a very few single rooms for women who 
prefer to room alone. With the exception of the dormitory of 
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one company which is not within walking distance, the girls are 
within from a three to a fifteen minute walk to their work. 

Reports of charges are of course too relative to be of much 
value, but the following are typical: 

“Charges are $6.50 a week for single rooms ; $6.00 a week for 
double rooms. This includes breakfast and dinner (luncheon is 
taken in the plant restaurant), use of laundry, sewing room, and 
all privileges of the house.” 

“Two and a half dollars per week for the larger rooms; $2.25 
for the smaller rooms; $6.00 per week, covefing seven days, 
twenty-one meals—table board.” 

“The weekly rates are $2.25 for each girl in a room arranged 
for two ; $2.00 each in a room for three, and $1.75 each for four in 
a room. These charges cover the entire care of the room except 
that of the girl’s own possessions. It also covers laundry privi- 
leges, cooking priviliges, sewing privileges and the attention of 
the matron in case of illness.” 

“Average expense to each resident, $27.17 per month, which 
includes room rent and 2.4 meals per day. (Lunch on working 
days taken in the company building where the residents work).” 

“Seven-fifty to nine dollars a week—room and board.” 

Two of the companies make no direct charges, including the 
cost of housing in the wages of the employe. Laundry privileges 
and sewing rooms were reported in the case of every dormitory. 

In most instances meals are placed upon the tables as in the 
ordinary home ; two companies, however, have supplied cafeterias. 
One of these is situated about a block from the dormitory. The 
meals are served at less than cost, and coffee, tea and milk are 
free of charge. 


Personnel of Dormitories 


In reply to a question regarding the number of servants and 
other helpers considered indispensable for the proper running of 
the houses, the following answers were received: _ 

Twenty-eight girls—Meals served in the house: “A house 
mother and three house servants.” 

Thirty-five girls—Meals served in the house: “Three servants 
and helpers.” 

Thirty-eight girls—Meals served in the house: “At present 
there is a housekeeper, a cook and a woman who comes in every 
other morning to help with the general work. When running at 
full capacity, there will probably be required, in addition to the 
housekeeper and cook, a kitchen helper and a chamber maid for 
full time.” 
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One hundred and three girls—Cafeteria: “A staff of five, in- 
cluding matrons, hostess, housekeeper, etc., and ten servants.” 

Forty girls—Cafeteria outside dormitory: “A house secretary, 
who is really a working housekeeper and resident hostess in one, 
with the help of one maid. Day help is necessary for special 
cleaning, etc.” 

As a rule no salary or other limitations are prescribed for the 
privilege of living in the dormitories, but one company reports 
that the girl’s own need of supervision is the determining factor 
and that naturally such girls are seldom among the best paid 
workers. In no case reported are the houses self-supporting. In 
the majority of cases the housing is regarded as an emergency 
measure necessitated by present conditions and not as a permanent 
feature of its personnel activities. It is regarded as an expedient 
rather than an experiment, and one or two companies state their 
express intention to close their houses as soon as circumstances 
will permit. 

Inquiries directed to the following companies regarding their 
experiences with housing their women workers will undoubtedly 
receive prompt and detailed information : 

Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Conn. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. : 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York Telephone Company, New York, N. Y. 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 

Robins-Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone System, St. Louis, Mo. 

Spray Mills, Spray, North Carolina. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manfacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Honoring Ex-President Kincaid 

Mr. W. W. Kincaid, President of The Spirella Company, 
Inc., and of The Spirella Company of Canada, Ltd., recently had 
the honor of presiding at the opening ceremony and dedication 
of the Spirella Employes’ Country Club at Letchworth (Garden 
City), England. The property has been leased by The Spirella 
Company of Great Britain, Ltd., and laid out by them as a coun- 
try club and recreation ground for the employes, and has been 
given as a war memorial and thank-offering for a safe emergence 
from the trying days of the late war. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 

lowing new members have been received: 
| Class “A” 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, North Canton, Ohio, 
Mr. Martin L. Pierce. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass., Mr. John 
G. Thompson. 

Class “B” 

Mr. George B. Stephenson, Armour & Company, Chicago, III. 

Mr. George Boys, American Locomotive Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Mr. U. J. Lupien, Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Conn. 

Mr. H. H. Stansfield, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Mr. Louis H. Grieve, Andrew H. Kellogg Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Charles J. Clair, Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Elsie Oschrin, R. H. Macy & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. H. E. Von Kersburg, R: H. Macy & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

‘Mr. Roger P. Merryman, Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Mr. William J. McNally, Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Mr. William E. Smith, Kops Brothers, 16th Street and Irving 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. George R. Hulverson, Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Henry S. Dennison, Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Mr. Jesse C. Shepard, Shepard motsiaiad Crane & Hoist Com- 
pany, Montour Falls, N. Y. 

Class “C” 

Mr. H. J. Smith, Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 

-Inc., 252 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Activities of Men’s Club of the du Pont Company 
The employes of the Arlington, New Jersey, plant of the 
du Pont.Company maintain a men’s club at a cost of three cents 
per member per day. This is what the members get for their 
annual dues: 
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A reading room with the latest magazines. 

A place to meet “who is who” in the plant. 

Comfortable rooms to spend leisure moments, especially in 
the Winter months and often when waiting to go on shift. 

The privilege of shower baths without charge. 

Pool and billiard rooms, charges two and one-half cents per 
cue. 

Dances, occasionally free, regulation fee on others, and a 
pleasant evening assured all who attend. 

Club stationery supplied at all times without charge. 

Appointments made, mail and telephone calls received and 
given prompt attention. 

Coat room always at the members’ disposal and packages taken 
care of. 

Smokers held during the Winter months, where the best of 
talent is engaged. 


Utah Joins Progressive States in Educational Developments 
During recent years vocational education has found its larger 
development in the States of Wisconsin, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Indiana. The State of 
Utah, however, has realized the importance of better and iarger 
training, and after a state-wide educational campaign, placed 
upon its law books the following statutes. These new enactments 
place Utah in the forefront of progressive states educationally. 

(1) Increase of compulsory school age to eighteen years. 
Boys and girls over sixteen having completed eighth grade may, 
when excused by the superintendent, engage in gainful work 
provided 144 hours are devoted to school during the year. 

(2) Continuous school term for twelve months in the year. 

(3) Constant supervision of boys and girls to their eighteenth 
year. 

(4) A health program covering children of pre-school age 
and parents as well with a state director in charge of health 
education. 

(5) Provision for state-wide instruction in thrift. 

(6) The elimination of the use of narcotics. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Encourages Its Employes to Become 


Stockholders 
One thousand of the employes of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
have purchased an average of 4.4 shares of the company’s stock 
since they were offered the opportunity to subscribe for it on an 
installment plan. In discussing this development, President E. E. 
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Loomis said all classes of employes are represented among the 
purchasers of the stock. Most of the employes are paying for 
their stock out of the back pay awarded them in the recent world 
war. The company purchases the stock in the open market and 
resells it to employes on the monthly installment payment plan. 


NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR READERS 

The Business Man’s English—By Wallace E. Bartholomew and 
Floyd Hurlbut. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $1.48. The aim of this book is to interpret English 
as it is used to-day by the careful business man. The authors do 
not labor under the illusion that business English is a language 
distinct and apart from other good English, but they are convinced 
that the business man‘gives to English a direction and an emphasis 
that requires special presentation. Some of the things that a 
business man may fairly demand of his assistants are: 

1. A knowledge of how business is done; 

2. An understanding of English as used in business ; 

3. The ability to speak and write the English of business. 

The aim of the authors of this book was to not only impart a 
knowledge of good business English but also a knowledge of how 
business is transacted. It is one of the most helpful textbooks for 
corporation schools that has yet appeared. 

Laboratory Manual of English Composition—By Stanley R. 
Oldham. Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. Price, $1.20. The book is published as a textbook for 
high school students. The objects of the author are: 

1. Train the student in investigating and collecting data ; 

2. Give him practice in arranging material ; 

3. Enable him to recognize and appreciate educating values 
in literature ; 

4. Offer him a large number of opportunities to apply what 
he has learned in active work. 

The necessity for better business letters makes a clear under- 
standing of English composition indispensable. This book can be 
used to advantage in corporation schools in instruction in English. 

Understanding South America—By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. 
Published by George H. Doran Company, New York. Price, 
$2.50. The importance of South American commerce is causing 
many business executives to reach out for helpful information in 
gaining an understanding of the Latin Americas. Mr. Cooper has 
travelled widely and speaks from a thorough knowledge of in- 
dustrial, political and social conditions in the Southern Hemis- 
phere. There is much that needs to be studied and understood in 
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connection with the growing commerce of the United States with 
the Republics of the South. We have passed beyond the period 
when it was necessary only that the historian and trade expert 
should be impelled to study the character and acts of other nations. 
As the author points out, it has been too common “to judge 
foreign nations according to our own standard and to consider 
that our standards both ethical and commercial are absolute ones.” 
This is a book that should be in the library of every business 
executive. 


Handbook of English Composition—By Luella Clay Carson. 
Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. Price, 
$1.28. In connection with the nation-wide effort to improve the 
character of English composition, especially in business corre- 
spondence, this little handbook has its place. The purpose of the 
author is to train the student in courtesy and effectiveness in the 
essentials of English composition. The book presents the main 
requisites in good English in such compact and usual form that it 
becomes almost a code for accurate expression. It should be at 
the elbow of all users of English as an aid to correct composition. 


Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the Consti- 
tution—By Elihu Root. Published by the Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. Price, $1.00. This book together with 
the one reviewed in the following paragraph constitute all 
that is needed in a corporation school, so far as the Constitution 
of the United States is concerned in the teaching of civics and 
citizenship. The book is made up of a series of lectures conducted 
by Mr. Root and known as the “Stafford Little Lectures.” As 
the title indicates, it treats of experiments in government and 
clearly sets forth the essentials of the Constitution of the United 
States. The text is concise, consisting of but eighty-three pages. 


The Constitution and What It Means Today—By Edward S. 
Corwin. Published by the Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. Price, $1.50. The author has included in his book a com- 
plete text of the Constitution of the United States with full 
explanations of all those passages which seem the least obscure. 
Like the book reviewed in the paragraph above, the text is concise, 
consisting of but one hundred and fourteen pages. Every para- 
graph and section of the Constitution is reviewed and the purposes 
of the authors made plain. In the effort now being made to meet 
the teachings of the Bolsheviki, these two books should have a 
prominent place. Where there is understanding of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and clear interpretation of its meaning 
radicalism will not flourish. 
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RECOGNIZING EYESIGHT AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
ASSET 


The Importance of Good Eyesight as Compared with the Importance 
of Good Teeth in Maintaining the Health of the Worker Is 
Just Being Recognized—Teeth Are Essential to Health, so Is 
Good Eyesight, but This Fact Has Not as Yet Gained Very Much 
Recognition—Those Who Have Investigated the Problem, How- 
ever, Are Convinced That the Service of an Oculist Must Sup- 
plement the Work of the Architect and the Illuminating 
Engineer. 


From the point of view of both efficiency and safety, few 
factors in industry are of greater importance than the integrity 
of the eyesight of the workers. Yet systematic and specialized 
examination of the eyes of their employes by the company which 
is paying for their services and their mistakes is the latest per- 
sonnel welfare feature to be adopted by a sufficient number of 
companies to make of it a significant development. 

Already enormous strides have been made along lines of 
architecture and artificial lighting to protect the normal eye. Two 
of the States, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, have adopted lighting 
codes modeled upon recommendations made by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. But if industry depended upon normal 
vision for its output, that output would be less even than it is. 
In fact the percentage of men and women with perfect eyesight 
is so small as to be quite negligible; hence it is not sufficient for 
a competent management to know that its buildings and lighting 
are in accord with accepted standards. It should also be aware 
in what measure the vision of the individual employe deviates 
from the normal in order to insure as little waste and as high a 
degree of safety as the present unsatisfactory circumstances in 
this regard will permit. In other words, a competent oculist 
must second the word of architect and illuminating engineer if 
the full value of their labors is to be reaped by the employer. 

Systems of company supervision over the eyesight of the 
worker run the following gamut: 

1. Prelimiary examination in connection with the company’s 
general medical test, to determine the quality of the eyesight. 

2. Advice by company physician regarding proper treatment, 
recommendation of an oculist, etc. 

3. Physician with a certain amount of special training in 
eye troubles able to attend to emergencies but not to give pre- 
scriptions. 
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4. Arrangements with reputable oculists and opticians to pro- 
vide services and glasses at special discounts. 

5. Charges for expert service paid by the company and later 
deducted in small amounts from employe’s salary. 

6. Services of full-fledged oculists who attend to the workers 
up to a certain expert point. 

7. Free hospital service for eye cases when necessary. 

Reference to the following companies will doubtless elicit full 
particulars: 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Hyatt Bearings Division. 

Carnegie Steel Company. 

Larkin Company. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 

Bullard Machine Tool Company. 

‘Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation. 

New York Telephone Company. 

Ford Motor Company. 

Thomas Maddocks Sons Company. 

Nordyke & Marmon Company. 

Brighton Mills. 

Submarine Boat Corporation. 

American Locomotive Company. 


New York Chapter 

For the first time in its history, the New York Chapter of the 
Association found it necessary to provide for a larger attendance 
than had been anticipated. The occasion was a dinner given on the 
evening of September 30th. The subject for discussion “The 
New Vocational Educational Law in the State of New York”; 
Speakers Dr. William L. Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools of 
New York, and Mr. Percy Straus, President of R. H. Macy & 
Company. Before introducing the speakers, Chairman Fuld out- 
lined the Chapter’s program for the coming season: 

1. To hold, instead of lectures, a series of informal get- 
together dinners and have experts discuss topics of interest to the 
members. 

2. A series of field inspection trips of plants and other places - 
of interest, including the Ward Baking Company, Washington 
Irving High School, Police Department, Borden’s Farm Products 
Company, the New York Telephone Company, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and the Newark Bay Ship Building 
Company. 
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- 3. A series of round table discussions will also be held to take 


up the problems which are occupying the attention of the members 
of the Association. 


Dr. Ettinger outlined the new law and gave to each person 
present printed matter covering the statutes, and answering all 
questions that had been raised in connection with the law’s oper- 
ation. The new statute provides that all hoys and girls under 
eighteen years of age, who have not completed a high school 
course, must attend continuation school for definite periods before 
1925, at which time the full provisions of the law become effective. 
Employment certificates formerly issued by the Board of Health 
will, under the new statute, be issued by the Board of Education 
to the employer, and not to the student. The employer ‘must 
return these certificates to the Board of Education whenever the 
boy or girl leaves his employ. A list of the subjects to be taught 
was furnished, and attendance must be for not less than four 
hours or more than eight hours per week. Advisory boards repre- 
senting local trades, industries and occupations cooperate with the 
educational officials in making the law effective. 


In his discussion Mr. Straus said the new law has the follow- 
ing points of interest to the employer : 


Evening vocational schools may give instruction in the trades 
and in industrial, agricultural and homemaking subjects to pupils 
over sixteen years of age who are regularly employed during the 
day. Such instruction may be given, under the management and 
control of the Board of Education, in public school buildings, 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments and in factories. 
All boys and girls under eighteen years of age, who have not 
completed a High School course, must attend before 1925. 

Employment certificates are issued by the Board of Education 
to the employer of pupils in attendance upon these courses. Upon 
termination of such employment, the employer must return the 
employment certificate to the authorities. 


The courses of study shall be approved by the commissioner 
of education and, among other subjects, must include instruction 
in American history, citizenship, industrial history, economics, the 
essential features of the laws relating to the industries taught and 
such other subjects as will enlarge the vocational intelligence of 
such minors. 


Attendance must be for not less than four hours nor more than 
eight hours per week. 


_ The Board of Education must appoint an advisory board of 
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five members, representing the local trades, industries and occu- 
pations. 

I can subscribe unequivocally to the above points with the 
exception of the provision that Continuation Schools be established 
in plants. I approve of the part time cooperative high schools. 

I can subscribe to the subjects taught if introduced with dis- 
cretion and not too hurriedly.. 


The Southern New England Chapter 

The Southern New England Chapter has completed its organi- 
zation with the election of the following officers : 

Chairman—Mr. A. C. Jewett, Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

Vice-Chairman—Mr. R. E. Platt, Scovill Manufacturing 
Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Robert H. Booth, Bridgeport Brass 
Company. 

Executive Committee—Mr. R. M. Bradley, American Tube & 
Stamping Company; Mr. F. J. Magill, Bilton Machine Tool Com- 
pany; Mr. H. M. Robinson, Bullard Machine Tool Company ; Mr. 
C. C. Burlingame, Cheney Brothers; Mr. C. E. Johnston, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Mr. L. N. Denniston, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company; Mr. George L. Warren, Warner Brothers Com- 
pany; Mr. J. B. Chalmers, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.; 
Mr. E. E. Fowler, Pratt & Whitney Company. 

The Chapter held its second conference as the guests of Cheney 
Brothers in South Manchester on Wednesday afternoon, October 
27th. At this conference the matter of what topics are of the 
greater interest to the members of the Chapter was discussed, with 
a view to outlining a winter’s program. Foremen Training and 
Trade Apprenticeship are sure to play an important part in the 
winter’s conferences. 


Du Pont Company Amends Its Employe Insurance Plan 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company has amended its 
Employe Insurance Plan to include total and permanent dis- 
ability provision, which means that every employe of the du Pont 
Company whose service record is six months or over is protected 
in case of accident. In case of an employe becoming wholly dis- 
abled by bodily injury or disease he will receive, under this plan, 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars, depending upon his 
length of service with the company. Payments will be made in 
two, three, four or five annual installments, depending upon the 
wishes of the employe concerned. 
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Personnel Developments in the B. F. Goodrich Company 

Miss Mildred M. Hickman has succeeded Miss B. Maude 
Ellis as Employment Secretary for Women. Miss Hickman has 
had a broad experience in this line of work among industrial 
institutions and is President of the Ohio Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 

After nineteen years of faithful service, Miss Annie Schweis- 
good becomes the first woman pensioner of the company. 

The Goodrich players will give occasional noon-hour concerts 
during the coming season. 


Western Electric Company Offers Employes Post Graduate 
Studies 

The opportunity to pursue part time Post Graduate studies at 
Columbia University has been offered by officials of the Western 
Electric Company to members of its engineering department. 
Twelve employes will be selected to study for the degree of 
master of arts. These will be in addition to the other educational 
advantages which were started by the big telephone manufacturers 
at Columbia last fall. 

Candidates for the new course must be employes who hold the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Philosophy or an equivalent degree in engineering, based on a 
four-year course of study in an institution whose academic stand- 
ing is approved by the faculty of Columbia. The selection of the 
candidates is based on evidences of their present attainments and 
the promise they have displayed in scientific work. Due regard 
will be given to the prospective ability of the candidates to employ 
further training to advantage in his duties with the Western 
Electric Company. 

The working hours in the offices and laboratories of the _ 
Western Electric Company will be adjusted to permit attendance 
at all the regular exercises of the university. 


Educational Activities of the Eastman Kodak Company 

The Eastman Kodak Company has perfected the details for its 
evening school classes to be held during the coming fall and 
winter. The first classes were started on October 11th and will 
continue for ten weeks, closing December 18th for the holiday 
season, reopening the week beginning January 2nd, and contin- 
uing for fifteen weeks, closing on April 9th. This program gives 
an evening school year of twenty-five weeks, and terms of twenty- 


five lessons in subjects given once in a week, and fifty lessons in 
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subjects given twice a week. It is the purpose of those who plan 
the course of study to divide the subjects so that the completing 
of the twenty-five weeks’ evening school work in a subject will 
mean the completing of one phase of that subject, for example— 
the course in Blue Print Reading is arranged so that it will enable 
a student to become familiar with the principles underlying all 
drawings, and further enable him to read intelligently the draw- 
ings which apply to his particular trade. 

In such courses as Chemistry, Mechanical Drawing or Physics, 
which require years to master, the student plans to contiuue his 
study over a period of evening school terms that he may dig 
deep enough into thé subject to realize its beauty and worth. It is 
planned, however, that the completing of one evening school term’s 
work in either of these subjects will result in the covering of a 
definite portion of the subject. For example, it would be neces- 
sary to divide Physics into Course I, Mechanics; Course II, 
Electricity ; Course III, Light and Heat. 


Employes of the Washburn-Crosby Company Are Privileged 
to Take Physical Examinations at Regular Intervals 

Heretofore it has been the custom to give employes of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company one physical examination, that one 
to be made before he, or she, is accepted as an employe. It is the 
opinion of Dr. A. E. Wilcox, head of the Health Department, 
however, that every employe should be examined at regular inter- 
vals. By so doing it would be possible to detect any disease or 
disorder which had developed since the last examination. It is 
on the same principle, he said, as going to the dentist every so 
often to have the teeth examined or going to a physician once a 
year, as many persons do, for a thorough physical examination. 

An employe may be working every day and at the same time 
realizing that he is not in the best of health but it is seldom that 
he will quit work until his condition forces him to do so. 

With examinations at regular intervals the doctors would be 
able to detect these disorders, or symptoms of them, and in many 
cases provide remedies which would prevent them from becoming 
serious. 

Also, a man may be fit for some particular line of work when 
he first enters the employ of the Company; later his condition 
becomes such that it warrants a change of duties. Unless he is 
examined by a physician neither he, nor anyone else, is going to 
be aware of the fact that he should be given a different kind of 


work. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ENCOURAGES 
STOCK OWNERSHIP BY EMPLOYES 


Arrangements Have Been Made to Issue Fifty Thousand Shares 
of Additional Stock to Be Sold to Employes on Installment 
Payments—Mr. C. A. Coffin, Chairman of the Board of the Com- 
pany, States That the Plan Is Intended to Secure a More Direct 
Interest of the Workers in the Company. 


Mr. C. A, Coffin, Chairman of the Board of the General 
Electric Company, in calling a special meeting of the Directors, 
stated “It has long been the view of the directors that ownership 
of stock by employes is greatly to be desired, both as a means of 
investing their savings and of creating a direct and personal 
interest in the company’s welfare. The amount of stock it is 
proposed to sell to employes is not to exceed fifty thousand shares. 

“Acquisition of such stock by employes in a large way is not 
practicable except through some plan permiting the purchase upon 
installment payments. Until recently it has not been possible for 
your company to adopt such a plan for the reason that stock was 
not available for this purpose. But under the New York Stock 
Corporation law as amended in 1919, a corporation now may, with 
the consent of its stockholders, sell stock to its employes. 

“Tt is under the provisions of this statute that you are now 
asked to vote authority to the Directors to sell not more than fifty 
thousand shares of the authorized and unissued capital stock of the 
company to its employes. 

“Tt is proposed that the subscription price shall be substantially 
the market price at the time the offer is made, payment for the 
shares to be made by periodical deductions from payroll. In order 
that all complexity and detail shall as far as possible be avoided, 
there will be no allowances or adjustment for interest either on 
payments made or on unpaid balances; but upon completion of 
the subscription payments the company will give a credit to the 
employe which shall represent approximately the net return had 
he been an actual holder of the stock and had received the divi- 
dends thereon from the date of his subscription. 

“It is proposed ‘that an employe whose subscription is con- 
celled because of illness, unemployment or other reason, may 
receive back the money deducted from his pay with interest at the 
rate of six per cent per annum. 

“Certificates of stock will not be delivered until completion of 


subscription payments.” 
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Forty-two years ago the John B. Stetson Company started 
its Sunday School for employes. For many years Mr. Stetson 
personally conducted the school and never missed a session. Last 
year there was an average attendance of about eight hundred. 
The school knows no creed and recognizes no sectarian feeling. 


NEWSY NOTES 


Mr. C. H. Clingman, of Cincinnati, has succeeded Mr. C. 
E. Strait as Supervisor of Apprentices in the American Rolling 
Mill Company. 


The General Electric Company, at its River Works and West 
Lynn Plant, has included cooking, dressmaking, millinery and 
other similar subjects in its curriculum of training. 


Mr. W. T. Conner is in charge of Instruction of Salesmen for 
the R. H. Ingersoll & Brother Company. The most recent class 
graduated twenty salesmen. 


The Educational Department of the A. M. Byers Company 
extended an invitation to “all employes who want to learn to read, 
write and speak English to be enrolled for the classes which 
started in October.” 


The du Pont Company considers musical activities of sufficient 
business value to allow the chorus formed among employes, as 
well as the Company band, to carry on their rehearsals on Com- 
pany time. 


The employes of the Berger Manufacturing Company are en- 
couraged through the Company’s publication to continue their 
education, and in addition to take up training activities. This 
Company also has an arrangement by which it takes on students 
from the public schools for the summer season. This plan has 
also been tried out by several other companies, including The 
New York Edison Company, and found to have decided ad- 
vantages. 


The “Good Fellows’ Club” of the Illinois Steel Company, 
South Chicago Works, recently conducted an outing for seventeen 
hundred and forty-six boys and girls of various ages, races, 
creeds and colors. A band and three hundred and seventy-two 
chaperones and patrons were taken along. Members of the “Good 
Fellows’ Club” are certainly popular with the children of South 


Chicago. 
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THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF BEING 
A CITIZEN 


Mr. W. E. Warner, of the Packard Motor Car Company, Gives a Con- 
crete Illustration of What it Means for a Foreigner to Have 
Taken Out His Citizenship Papers and Also Furnishes a Case in 
Point of a Man Who Neglected to Do So and Who Returned to 


His Native Country Only to Discover That He Could Not Get 
Back to the United States. 


_By W. E. WARNER 
Packard Motor Car Company 


It is sometimes difficult to make a man, who has lived in 
America for ten or more years, appreciate the practical advan- 
tages to himself of becoming a citizen. 

During the several years in this country he has worked along 
with no thought of such matters, and has been diligent and steady 
at earning a living for himself and his family. 

It may be that no one has said anything to him about taking 
out his papers, and it has not occurred to him to do so. He 
knows that he has never voted nor taken any part in the public 
matters, but it may be that in his native country he never did 
such things and has not seen any advantage or benefit to himself 
to do so. 

He has had some idea in his mind that he will go back to his 
former home on a visit, or it may be to remain there. 

This is especially true since the war, for he may: have heard 
that some of his people have been lost, with no one to look after 
their properties and affairs, and he is apt to think that he cannot 
go there and live there so well if he becomes an American citizen. 

It seems to be their impression that if they do become citi- 
zens of America they will lose cast or standing in their own coun- 
try and, while this may be so politically to some extent, still it 
is not so considered in any practical way. 

American citizens go to Canada or other countries and lose 
their citizenship here, and yet, upon their return to America, they 
file their papers and are renaturalized as citizens without com- 
ment, the only difference being that they cannot perform the 
duties of citizenship until that status is restored. 

Aside from the fact that there are no practical disadvantages, 
there are positive advantages in having the final citizenship 
papers. 

The United States Government will not issue a passport to 
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anyone who is not a citizen, nor can it protect an alien in another 
country, even though such alien has his first papers and has lived 
in America for many years. But if a man has a passport, not 
only will he be entitled to protection while in foreign countries, 
but he will be able to return to this country within the stated 
time without any question. Many of the European countries 
have been so devastated by the war that the authorities of those 
governments will not permit their inhabitants to leave the coun- 
try, especially if they be able-bodied and capable of doing hard 
work, but will keep them there to help to rebuild and restore the 
devastated districts, and if they wish to come to America they 
will need to get the authority from the government of that coun- 
try, with permission of the American consul there, to do so. And 
this authority and permission are difficult to obtain. 

A good illustration of this happened here in the Packard 
Motor Car Company’s plant. 

An employe had been here for several years and lived with 
his wife and children near by. He had taken out his first papers 
three years ago, and an effort was made to induce him to get his 
final certificate. 

His wife’s relatives lived in one of the war countries and her 
brother and sister had been killed, leaving her aged mother there 
with no one to care for her. She, too, had been _— by the 
explosion of a bomb in the yard. 

The wife would not permit her husband to secure his final 
certificate until after their return, if they should come back to 
this country. 

He went with his wife and children to their old home, but 
found the hardships there so great that they are very anxious to 
return to Detroit, where he can make a living for his family and 
educate his children in the public schools, but the authorities 
there have refused to permit him to leave, and the American 
consul there can do nothing for him. He has a brother here in 
Detroit, and this brother is securing affidavits and doing what he 
can to assist him to return, but so far. he has not been able to 
bring it about. 

Had the man secured his final certificate and obtained a pass- 
port from the United States Government he could have gone as 
well with his family with the assurance that he could return if 
he found that he did not want to remain there. 

With the experience of this one family in mind and the un- 
certainties and hardships which this man has to endure, and with 
the positive assurance that if he had obtained his final certificate 
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and become an American citizen, he could -have returned to this 
country whenever he liked, without opposition from any govern- 
ment officials, the practical advantages are apparent. 


Foremen’s Confererices at the Erie Plant of the General 
Electric Company 


Under the direction of David E. Scull, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Training, Foremen’s Conferences were inaugurated in 
September at the Erie Plant of the General Electric Company. 

These conferences are for the puropse of bringing the fore- 
men in the various departments together in small groups and by 
means of directed discussion to bring them to a better undertsand- 
ing of their responsibilities and the best methods of discharging 
them. 

Just as fast as they can be organized there will be three groups 
meeting for instruction daily, five times a week for approximately 
six weeks. Just as fast as each group completes its course other 
groups will be organized to take up the same course of discussion 
and study. In this manner all foremen will be invited to attend 
these conferences, which, judging by the two meetings already 
held, will be very instructive. 


Encouraging Employes to Study 


The willingness of business organizations to be of assistance 
to their employes is exemplified by such notices as this taken from 
a house organ of the Erie Works of the General Electric 
Company : 

“The Company is willing to establish a night school for teach- 
ing stenography and typewriting provided there are enough of our 
employes who are desirous of entering such a school. 

“Classes would be conducted on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, from 5 :30 to 7:30 P. M., school to-open October 
4, 1920. This would be open to any and all interested persons.” 


Head of Pennsylvania Railroad Asks Employes to Cooperate 


An evidence of the spirit of cooperation which is becoming 
manifest in business organizations in this country is emphasized 
in a recent communication by President Samuel Rea of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to the employes of that Company: 

“The present month,” said Mr. Rea, “marking as it does the 
complete restoration of the railroads to their own management, 
brings us face to face with problems which are without doubt 
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the most important in the history of this railroad system. Our 
reputation and standing as individuals and as an organization 
are staked upon our ability to solve these problems successfully. 

“We are intrusted with the task of maintaining and operating 
efficiently and economically the largest traffic carrying railroad 
system in the country, and one which, owing to its situation with 
respect to our indispensable industries and mines and our greatest 
centers of population, is in a peculiar sense vital to the life of the 
nation. Every man and woman in the service of this railroad has 
a distinct, individual share of this great responsibility, which 
cannot by any possibility be honorably evaded or shifted to the 
shoulders of another. 

“It is perfectly natural, under these conditions, for the public, 
which pays our wages, to expect a fair return, both in the form 
of much better transportation service than we have been able to 
render in the last two or three years and in a full measure of 
courteous consideration on the part of every individual officer and 
employe toward the patrons whom we serve, such as will restore 
the old Pennsylvania Railroad standards, of which we were once 
so justly proud. 

“We should never forget that railroad wages are paid by 
the people who use the railroads; there is no other source from 
which they can come. Satisfied patrons, receiving good service 
and courteous treatment, are far more likely to continue willing 
to pay the rates necessary to maintain generous wage levels than 
our patrons who are poorly served or discourteously treated.” 


Personnel Activities of the Durham Hosiery Company 


This Company has a “Willing Workers’ Club” composed of 
employes who have volunteered to work wherever Superintendent 
W. A. Carr calls on them to work, in order to help keep the flow 
of work going naturally through the mill and for the good of all. 

The Company cooperates with the night schools of Durham tn 
giving educational courses for employes of the mills. The mill 
furnishes books, pencils and tablets, and the Board of Education 
provides instructors. 

In this Company there are various clubs made up of employes 
who have served a definite term of years. For example, there is 
the “Ten Year Club,” the “Fifteen Year Club” and the “Twenty 
Year Club.” 

An excellent spirit of cooperation prevails between manage- 
ment and employes throughout all the mills owned by this 
Company. 
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CONFERENCE PLAN OF THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 


A New System of Meetings Where Company Problems May Be 
Discussed and Solutions Found Has Been Arranged for By the 
Company, and Through This System the Joint Effort of Sixty- 
Five Hundred Minds is Assured in Reaching Understandings and 
Determing Policies. 


The new plan which the Company has decided upon, it is 
believed will result in placing the Company’s problems before the 
entire organization. The plan is to have a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee on Monday morning, then a meeting of the 
Progress Club on Tuesday morning, and a meeting of the em- 
ployes’ Advisory Board on Wednesday morning. 


Fifty Minds at Work 

The executive committee consists of all supervisors. These 
men represent every department in the factory. Being a small 
body, this committee is exceptionally well qualified for discussing 
the problems of the business. 

After being thoroughly aired at the executive committee meet- 
ing, these problems are again brought up at the meeting of the 
Progress Club on Tuesday morning. This club consists of super- 
visors, foremen, and job foremen. 

It might be well to explain here the difference between the 
Progress Club and the Advance Club, to clear up any confusion 
that may exist. Both clubs have the same membership. The 
Advance Club, however, is an organized club. Its officers call and 
preside over all meetings. The Progress Club is not organized. 
All meetings are called by the Company on the Company’s time. 


500 Minds at Work 
As the foremen and job foremen are more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the details of the business than are the supervisors, it is 
possible for the Progress Club meetings to clear up any points 
still in doubt at the close of the executive committee meeting. 
They are also in position to bring new viewpoints to bear upon 


many subjects, and to register protests against any decisions that” 


might not be to the best interests of the majority. 

The Advisory Board members are members of the Advance 
Club and Progress Club, and are present at all meetings. Repre- 
senting, as they do, employes in all parts of the factory and look- 
ing at the problems from the employes’ standpoint, they bring to 
bear many other viewpoints. 
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At their meeting with Mr. Patterson or Mr. Barringer on 
Wednesday morning, they can'take steps to modify any decisions 
arrived at in the Progress Club meetings, which might seem 
disadvantageous to employes. 


6,500 Minds at Work. 


Minutes of the Employes’ Advisory Board are published in 
the form of employes’ Advisory Board Bulletins. All employes 
are urged to read these bulletins and see what is being done. 
They should also feel free to consult with the Advisory Board 
representatives at any time and to state their opinions on any 
phase of the business. 

These Advisory Board members make a close study of factory 
problems. They are in touch with both the management and 
the employes. Consequently they are in position to explain things 
that some employes may not understand. If any of the Com- 
pany’s policies, or the policies of department heads or foremen, 
seem unfair, employes should not hesitate to talk the matter over 
with their Advisory Board representatives, who will either satis- 
factorily explain the justice of the policy or bring the matter to 
the attention of the management. 

The above account of the plan is taken from the “‘N. C. R. 
News,” a Company publication, and in commenting upon how 
the plan has worked, the “News” says: 

“This plan is but one month old. In that short time it has 
proved to be the best substitute this Company has ever had for 
the personal relationship that existed when the factory occupied 
only one room.” 


Sales Training of the National Cash Register Company 


Recently the National Cash Register Company conducted the _ 


one-hundred and fifty-second session of its school for training 
salesmen. Special interest attaches to this school for the reason 
that it was the first corporation school to come into existence. The 
school opened in four cities at the same hours—New York, 
Dayton, Chicago, and Philadelphia. The same program was car- 
ried out every day in each city. Thirty-five men were in the New 
York school, 55 in the Dayton school, 27 in the Chicago school, 
and 47 in the Philadelphia school. The school was thus divided 
for four weeks. Monday, August 16, the entire school assembled 
at Dayton for the fifth and final week. 


Ry dividing the school for the first four weeks it was possible 
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to give members closer individual attention, as the groups were 
smaller. 

In order to give the students still closer individual attention, 
they were divided into squads. Each squad contained five men, 
one of whom was the squad leader. These squads were as well 
balanced as possible; for instance, each squad would contain a 
mechanically-trained man as well as men trained only in sales- 
manship or agency office work. 

The following is a typical daily program: 


First Part 
8:00 A. M. to 10:00 A. M.—Need for National Cash Registers 
—Store Systems and Their Weaknesses—Store Practice. 
10:00 A. M. to 10:15 A. M—Physical Exercise. 


Second Part 
10:15 A. M. to 12:00 M.—National Cash Registers—Features, 
Functions, Value of Feature to Merchants. 
12:00 M. to 1:30 P. M.—Lunch and Recreation. 


Third Part 

1:30 to 3:30 P. M.—Selling National Cash Registers—Steps 
to Sale. Actual Practice in Investigating— Preparing, Approach- 
ing, Demonstrating, Closing, Installing. 

3:45 P. M. to 5:30 P. M.—Squad meetings for more intensive 
study and practice. 

The physical exercise was conducted by capable leaders in 
each school. Men who had been army or marine officers were 
selected for this purpose. 

Capable instructors, thoroughly experienced in N. C. R. 
salesmanship, conducted the schools. W. E. Carlson was the 
instructor at New York; G. E. Irving at Dayton; F. G. Barnes at 
Chicago, and J. L. Wood at Philadelphia. 


Personnel Activities of the R. H. Macy Company 
The Macy Company will cooperate with the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City which will conduct two continuation 
classes for employes of the Company who are affected by the oper- 
ation of the new state continuation law. One class meets two hours 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the other class for the 
same period on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday mornings. 


Instructions for juniors in salesmanship, and for seniors in . 


textiles and non-textiles will be started next week, under the 
direction of Miss O. Stehlin, who supervises this work. It is 
expected that this year the work in non-textiles will be more fully 
developed than in the past. 
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The Executive Training Course will also be repeated. To bé 
eligible for these classes candidates must pass examinations which 
are now being given, and must have the approval of representa- 
tives from the management and the department of training. 

This Company also maintains a camp at Burlingham where 
employes have been permitted to spend their vacations. In Octo- 
ber the camp was re-opened for girls who are run down and need 
convalescent treatment. 

The Community Club resumed its social activities for the 
winter at the beginning of October. It is planned to start a 
girls’ gymnasium class at the Savage School, on West 59th Street. 
A room has already been engaged here and arrangements have 
been made for swimming privileges in the school’s pool. The 
girls will meet here once a week. The Men’s Club and the Com- 
munity club, according to the plan, are to alternate in the use of 
the pool. 

A new executive secretary has been appointed for the Men’s 
Club. He is Charles Salek, and the position he will hold is an 
entirely new one for that organization. 


Du Pont Girls Give “at Homes” 


The women employes of the du Pont Company at their Arling- 
ton, New Jersey, Plant, each year give a series of “At Homes” 
starting in October and cotinuing throughout the fall and winter. 
These delightful social occasions are held on the first and third 
Fridays of each month. There is always a merry throng present, 
and the function is considered one of the most enjoyable of all of 
the social relations of the Company. The “At Homes” are held 
under the auspices of the “Girls’ Alliance.” 


W. R. Grace & Company Offer a “Reading Course” to — 
Ambitious Employes 

The Educational Department of W. R. Grace & Company, in 
conection with the training courses given to employes, has planned 
and made operative a “Reading Course.” The object of this 
course is to enable the members of the Company organization to 
secure information and training along the lines in which they 
specialize, and also to make it possible for employes of the firm 
to equip themselves to take positions in the firm’s various offices 
in foreign countries, and to secure a general knowledge of con- 
ditions, economic, commercial, industrial, and social prevailing in 
the coutries where their foreign offices are located. The course 
covers a period of six months. 
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‘THE POLICY OF THE HOUSE OF INGERSOLL 


The Manager of the Ingersoll Factories Gives Reasons Why Their 
Factories Have Not Been Shut Down On Account of Strikes and 
Lockouts—For Fifteen Years Labor Strife Has Been Unknown, | 
and This Condition Has Resulted in Numerous Inquiries from 
Officials of Other Industrial Institutions as to the Reason for 
This Freedom from Labor Strife—Believing Bulletin Readers 
Will Be Interested, the Policy of the Ingersoli Company Is 
Here Set Forth. 


By Geo. F. EBERHARD 
Manager of Ingersoll Factories 

It is interesting to learn, after a careful investigation, how very 
few manufacturing establishments in every line of business have 
not had to shut down at some time on account of labor troubles. 

The Ingersoll factories have been free from strikes or serious — 
labor disturbances for a period extending over fifteen years, and 
numerous letters have been received from manufacturers, asking 
for an explanation of these harmonious relations. 

These factories are run on the open shop principle and, when 
the writer was asked recently how he had managed to prevent 
labor troubles so successfully, he replied, ““Why, we merely apply 
fair, common sense principles all around, to which the common 
sense of our normal workers naturally responds.” 

To begin with, our employment departments are careful in 
selecting help. We give preference to people who have homes or 
some interest in the city, which eliminates, almost entirely, restless 
“floaters” who do not want to work and who do not want to let 
others work. Then, we are as loyal to our help as they are to us. 
In other words, we give them a square deal. Practically all of our 
executives and foremen were promoted from the ranks. 

While we try to be sympathetic and helpful with the personal 
troubles and aspirations of our employes, we do not obtrude on 
their rights to be independent individuals who sell us an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. We have always taken for 
granted that our workers were loyal to their country, to their 
employers and to each other, and their fine record, especially dur- 
ing the war period, has demonstrated the quality of their Amer- 
icanism and the soundness of their ideals. 

We carry out in our factories the spirit of our public schools 
where everyone’s life-work begins. With us, “Industrial Rela- 
tions” commence at our front door where we all enter together. 
We have no marble steps for certain groups of workers and 
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rough gates for others. Our people are like principals, coun- 
sellors, teachers and pupils, all workers who give the best that is 
in them, under conditions which permit them to maintain a dignity 
and standing in their positions and relations. 

Many of the solid experienced operatives in our factories have 
learned by experience what can happen to an industry where the 
product costs more than it can be sold for, and this enlightening 
insight into some of the problems of management has taught them 
that, in a large measure, it rests with the employes to make a 
business a success or a failure. This type of worker is not open 
to suggestions from unreasonable agitators. 

The way we have built up an organization of more than 
average excellence is by creating an environment of more than 
average attractiveness; promoting a feeling of confidence and 
good will throughout the entire plant; dealing justly with every 
worker ; setting a high standard of character and efficiency, and 
sparing no effort in leading every member toward that standard; 


recognizing and rewarding ability and fidelity, and encouraging 


our people to work with us rather than for us. 

The policy for years followed by the House of Ingersoll in 
its marketing branches is also carried out with a mutual spirit of 
fairness and reciprocity between executives and employes in the 
manufacturing departments. We all live up to the Ingersoll 
slogan of “Giving all we can for what we get, instead of getting 
all we can for what we give.” 


Americanization Training of the Solvay Process Company 


The Americanization School of the Solvay Process Company 
was reopened in October. 

In addition to the regular English classes, a special course in 
Citizenship has been arranged for the benefit of those employes 
who desire to become American citizens. 

Many foreign-born employes of the Solvay Companies have 
in past years, received the benefit of the training given at these 
classes. Not only is the employe aided in securing a much-desired 
education in English, but he is given every assistance in taking out 
his citizenship papers if his desire to become an American citizen 
has been made known. 

Classes are arranged to care for any employe, no matter what 
shift he may be working. For the day men and those on the 8 to 
4 shift a class will be held from 4:15 to 5:30 P. M.; for those on 
the 4 to 12 shift, from 2:15 to 3:45; and for those on the 12 to 
8 shift, from 8:15 to 9:30 A. M. 
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EMPLOYES’ EMERGENCY INSURANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A Description of a Plan Which Has Been Tried Out in a Large 
Organization Whereby Employes Cooperate Through a Mutual 
Insurance Plan to Provide Ready Money in Case of Death of 
the Wage Earner—The Details of the Plan as It Was Tried Out 


While mutual fire insurance companies among farmers and 
other mutual insurance organizations have been successfully 
maintained, the idea of an employe’s emergency insurance agree- 
ment so organized as to carry no surplus and to pay no officials is 
something new. In the Dodge Idea, a company publication of 
the Dodge Manufacturing Company, Mr. Warfield Webb gives 
the following account, but does not give the name of the organi- 
zation where the scheme is being carried on. 

“One large company—or at least the employes of a large or- 

_ ganization put into operation an insurance plan that proved to be 
most effective. This plan was originated and put into practice 
by the employes, exclusive of any help from the organization 
itself, proving that the matter is not impossible when the topic is 
really entered into with a determination to make it a practical 
paying one. 

“Owing to the nature of the business there were two distinct 
organizations formed, one for each group, which were known as 
the Emergency Fund, by one section, and the Employes’ Protec- 
tive Association by the other section, the two, however, being 
conducted very much along the same general line. The first has 
been in existence for a number of years, the latter for a shorter 
term of years. For a period of five years the average number of 
deaths has been four, and with an average membership of 1,100 
this was a very fair showing. The premiums, or dues, as we can 
best term them, have been divided into one, ten and twenty dollars 
in the older organization, and one, five and ten dollars in the 
newer association. Now the plan of operation is a very simple 
one. 

“Each employe who desires to become a member signifies his 
intention by signing a card and paying whichever amount he may 
see fit. The benefits are the same to all in case of death. On this 
account the larger number pays but one dollar to become identi- 
fied with the organization. At the death of any member the 
sum total of the fund is immediately paid the beneficiary of the 
deceased, and a new fund is started at once, so as to be ready for 
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the next emergency. This insures the treasury of being able to 
make good, so that the returns to each member will be ample to 
meet all needs, or at least to alleviate the demands that might be 
urgent. This is not, of course, compulsory, only so far as the 
benefits are to be derived from the same. No one can share in 
the fund where he has failed to renew his membership in the 
insurance fund. 


“With an average membership of 1,100 in the larger organi- 
zation, or at least in the older one, and 1,600 members in the 
newer association, it can readily enough be seen that this is a 
profitable investment, and how profitable it really becomes to the 
beneficiaries of the deceased. It can be seen how this plan works 
out, when we cite two instances. In the older organization there 
occurred two deaths within one month, the benefits being paid in 
each case amounting to $1,163 to each family and only one death 
occurred in the later organization, the sum total being paid 
amounting to $1,600; the latter sum being larger, but this was 
simply due to the fact that but one death occurred and made 
possible a larger sum to be paid out. 


“One of the admirable features of this insurance organiza- 
tion is the fact that immediately upon notification of the death of 
the employe the secretary of the fund is sent to the home of the 
deceased, and the money is paid at once. This removes any 
annoyances and also proves another of its manifold benefits. 
Now in order to prove that this is a most commendable plan, it 
can be cited that in at least fifty per cent of the members, they 
had not otherwise provided for their families, and this fund was 
therefore in the nature of a very God-send to them. The insur- 
ance organization in this establishment is originated and main- 
tained by the heads of the various departments of the same. 


“Another helpful feature is the fact that no salaries are paid 
to any one, and this makes it possible to retain every dollar 
paid into the fund for the benefit of the employes themselves. 
It is a simple, practical and most helpful means of making the 
employes provide for those who are dependent upon them, and 


doing so with very small and insignificant sums, so small in. 


fact, that the amount is really never noticed, and the results are 
very formidable. 


“In order that the fund be more profitable, the company vol- 
unteered to use the sum which was subscribed, and to pay the 
association 6 per cent interest on the same, in this way increasing 
the sum total and making it of greater value to each member 
thereof. As some of the higher salaried employes felt that they 
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could well-afford to increase their subscriptions to the fund, the 
result was that the total made a better showing a as a direct conse- 
quence of this helpful plan. 

“The rules were simple and the obligations few that were 
demanded of the members in both associations. While they 
varied in a small way the general rules were the same and could 
be applied to either. There were printed cards that were signed 
by each employe becoming a member, these being of different 
colors in order to make plain the different amounts. Thus it was 
that white was for a dollar subscription; blue for a five-dollar 
fund, and pink for the larger amounts. The face of the card is 
simple, reading: 

“Employes’ Protective Asoniiiiion or Emergency Fund. De- 
partment or Section. Name, Address, Date, Beneficiary, Address, 
Relationship, Date paid, printed in several places, so that the card 
could be used for several years, and on the opposite end the 
word: Remarks. At the bottom of the card it reads: I hereby 
agree to the terms on the reverse side hereof and to the by-laws 
of the association, as submitted to me and shown by the secre- 
tary’s. book provided that no change shall be made in said by- 
laws without a majority vote of the subscribers. 

“On the opposite side it reads: 

- “For the purpose of establishing and maintaining a fund for 


the beneficiaries of subscribers to the................. fund of 


Emergency Fund (as the case may be) so called, I hereby pledge 
the sum of one dollar (or more) and agree to pay the further sum 
of one dollar upon notice of each and every death occurring 
among said subscribers ; the amount of said fund to be deposited 
or association, and immediately upon notice of my death to be 
paid to my beneficiary named opposite my signature on the re- 
verse side hereof, and in case of failure on my part to pay into 
said fund the required amount, said cashier is hereby directed to 
deduct the same from my salary ; 

“Provided, however, and it is expressly agreed: 

“1. That only those upon the payroll of.................. 
may become subscribers to said fund, and that no member shall 
be permitted to withdraw from the current fund, but may with- 
draw from subscribing to future funds by giving written notice to 
that effect. No applicant shall become a member until passed 
and accepted by the standing committee. 
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“2. That the interest of any member who may be discon- 
tinued from said payroll, for any reason whatsoever, shall there- 
upon immediately cease and in each case the pledge of $1.00 be 
deducted from said fund and held subject to his order. 


firm) shall be subjected to any expense in determining the proper 
party to whom any fund is to be paid, or otherwise, then in any 
and all such cases the amount of such expenses shall be deducted 
from the fund in question and the remainder only paid to the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries. 

“The idea here is that the employes are enabled to obtain 
insurance at almost no cost and no special requirements, no ex- 
amination, and in this way place themselves in a position to have 
funds at hand in case they shall become one of those who would 
have need for help for their dependents. It paid many times over 
and the same idea so simply operated, can be inaugurated in any 
company with the aid of a little extra labor.” 


Training Courses in Winchester Repeating Arms Company 


The Educational Department of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company has announced the list of courses which will be 
conducted this winter. The list includes an executive training 
course, a training course for salesmen, an office training school, 
training for draftsmen, and a course designed to enable foreigners 
to become American citizens. Courses will also be given by cor- 
respondence and there will be evening and noon-hour classes. An 
extensive course in engineering has been prepared covering a 
period of three years. 

First Year 


First Term-—Practical Applied Mathematics, Elementary 
Mechanical Drawing. 
Second Term—Advanced Shop Mathematics, Practical 


Mechanics. 
Second Year 


First Term—Trigonometry, Practical Electricity. 
Second Term—Advanced Mechanics, English for Business. 


Third Year (Mechanical Engineering) 


First Term—Strength of Materials, Practical Steam En- 
gineering. 

Second Term—Practical Machine Design, Gas and Oil 
Engines. 
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Third Year (Industrial Engineering) 

First Term—Elementary Accounting, Principles of Industrial 
Engineering. 

Second Term—Manufacturing Costs and Accounts, Factory 
Organization and Administration. 

It should be noted that the first two years are indentical for 
Mechanical and Industrial Engineering. 

In most cases the instruction described above will be on a 
cooperative basis where the student will pay for his instruction 
material and the Company furnish the instruction. Handsome 
certificates will be presented to those satisfactorily completing 
courses. 

Attention is called to other educational and training activities 
both inside and outside of the Company. 


Apprenticeship System. Due to the rapid expansion of the 
Company it has become necessary to add to the Winchester family 
a greater number of all round skilled mechanics, specialists and 
operators to carry on this work. To meet this demand as far 
as possible, the Company has an appretince shop in which young 
men, mechanically inclined, receive a systematic training adapted 
to their various capacities, inclinations, and educational prepara- 
tion. 

Young men with ambition are always welcome as applicants 
for the Apprentice Course. 

Training Division. Special Shops are fitted to efficiently train 
a wide variety of specialists such as: Electrical wiremen, sheet 
metal workers, assemblers, blade setters, nailers in, punch press 
operators, sharpeners, polishers, hafters and glazers for the cutlery 
shops; polishers for wrenches, polishers for screw and corner gun 
work ; buffing, bench work, polishing, bowe strap, grindstone and 
other scissors and shears operations; milling machine, edging 
machine and drill press adjusters; operators for milling, edging 
machines, drill presses ; and bamboo rod winders. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Establishes College Scholarship as 
War Memorial 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has established a war 

memorial in the form of an annual scholarship which entitles the 

recipient to pursue any course at the University of Pennsylvania, 

to which women are entitled. The first scholarship was won by 


Miss Dorothy E. Holloway of Williamsport, Pa. The purpose of 


the scholarship is to commemorate the work done during the 
World War by the members of Department No. 3 in making 
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surgical dressings for the American troops, and also as a memorial 
to the men of the Freight Traffic Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad who lost their lives in the conflict. 

The competition was open to sons and daughters of present or 
deceased employes of the Freight Traffic Department of the 
Pennsylvania system and to the sons and daughters of members 
of Department No. 3. 


Educational Courses of the Chase National Bank 
The educational program of the Chase National Bank is made 
up of courses given by the Company within the Bank, and courses 
given by the American Institute of Banking. The courses given 
by the Bank include Business Correspondence, Chase Bank 
Banking, Bank Accouting, Page Class, and Messenger Class. The 
other courses are general and more advanced. 


What Is a Satisfactory Attendance Record? 

The Solvay Process Company publishes in its company publi- 
cation the percentage of attendance by months. The average 
attendance of all the Departments for August was 92.9 per cent. 
It would be helpful if other member companies would publish 
through their company publications similar information. What 
is a healthy attendance record? Comparison would undoubtedly 
prove helpful in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. It is esti- 
mated that in some industrial plants attendance drops as low as 86 
per cent, while others have been able to maintain an average for 
the year much higher, but only the Solvay Process Company 
makes this data available, thus making it difficult to make com- 
parisons. 


Cities’ Service Company, the Holding Company for Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, Awards Scholarships to 
‘Sons of Worthy Employes 

Five boys, sons of employes of the Cities Service Company, 
have received scholarships provided by Henry L. Doherty and 
Frank W. Frueauff, President and Vice-President, respectively, 
of the company. The scholarships which are known as Doherty- 
Frueauff scholarships, are awarded in accordance with standards 
of service and loyalty set by the father as well as on the merits 
of the son. 

Two of the boys are being sent to the Engineering School of 
the University of Missouri, two to the Kansas State Agricultural 
College Engineering School, and the other to the School of Com- 
merce and Finance, Pennsylvania State College. 
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NEWSY NOTES 


Dr. T. A. Little, a graduate of the University of Maryland, and 
for two years in the service of his country, one year as Regimental 
Surgeon of the 112th Infantry, 28th Keystone Division, in France, 
is the new Works Physician of the General Electric Company at 
its Erie, Pa., plant. 


The fall term of the Apprentice School at the Erie Works of 
the General Electric Company opened with an enrollment of one 
hundred and thirty—the largest enrollment since the establishment 
of the school. 


The Service Motor Truck Company has installed steel lockers 
for all its employes, thus providing a clean and safe place in which 
to keep their clothing and other personal property at the plant. 


The Commonwealth Steel Company has issued a neat little 
booklet on “The Commonwealth School for Apprentices and 
Other Employes.” All Class “A” members of the Association 
have received copies. Others interested will undoubtedly be 
extended the courtesy of a copy by writing direct to the Educa- 
tional Department of the Company. 


The Graton & Knight Company, of Worcester, Mass., has 
inaugurated training and educational courses for its employes. 
Special attention will be given to the foreign born. The Company 
will provide a school-room, but the instruction will be given by 
teachers from the public schools of that city. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, recognizing the 
need for effective mediums for the dessemination of information, 
proposes to use its house organ for answering inquiries made by 
employes. The inquiries will be confined to information regarding 
the company, and those of most general interest will be featured. 


The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company has designed 
plans for taking its employes into partnership by permitting them 
to buy stock in the Company on the basis of $1.00 a week per 
share. About ten per cent of the employes are now stockholders. 


American Bridge Company’s “Reading Book” for Foreign 
Born Employes 


Mr. J. E. Banks, in charge of training for the American 


. Bridge Company, has favored the members ‘of the Association 
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with copies of a “Reading Book for Foreign Born Employes” 
issued by his Company. This booklet is a valuable contribution 
to the movement designed to educate and Americanize alien em- 
ployes. If any of our members have not recovered a copy the 
courtesy will be gladly extended upon request. 


General Motors Corporation to Take Its Employes Into 
Partnership 

The formation of the Durant Corporation, of which W. C. 
Durant, President of the General Motors Corporation, is the head, 
has been undertaken with the special view of increasing the 
number of stockholders of General Motors to such a point that 
the stock will be taken out of the stock market influences in Wall 
Street. Mr. Durant, it is asserted, hopes that within five years 
the General Motors stockholders will number 300,000. It is the 
purpose of the corporation also to extend a real service to the 
employes of General Motors and its affiliated companies in the 
matter of stock subscription on a part payment plan in which the 
general public may participate as well. 

Under offering terms no single subscriber will be allowed to 
subscribe for more than fifty shares nor less than five, and 
after the initial payment the balance of the obligation may be met 
by small monthly payments. The Durant Corporation will also 
interest itself in the distribution of stock in other selected corpora- 
tions and acquaint investors with the position, plans and progress 
of these corporations. Offerings of securities will be made from 
time to time at prices governed by their cost to the Durant 
Corporation. To those availing themselves of the part payment 
plan a pass book will be issued in which initial payment and 
subsequent monthly payments will be recorded. 


Gaining a Better Knowledge of Economics 

Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., Economist of the Chase National 
Bank, will conduct a course of lectures under the auspices of the 
Board of Education of New York City on the following subjects: 

“Population and the Food Supply.” - 

“Competition—Its Benefits and Its Dangers.” 

“War and Post-War Prices.” 

“Wages and Prices.” 

“The Foreign Exchange Situation.” 

Would not this be an excellent course to give in corporation 
schools ? 
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COOPERATIVE STORE OF THE BRIDGEPORT 
_ BRASS COMPANY’S EMPLOYES 


Cooperative Stores Conducted by Employes of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Organizations Are Assuming a Prominence Which Jus- 
tifies Publicity as to Methods and Forms of Organization and 
Administration. 


The Company store has been found objectionable from at 
least two viewpoints—paternalism and absence of voice in man- 
agement on the part of the store’s patrons. The newer movement, 
and the one promising more permanency, is the cooperative store 
organized and conducted wholly by employes of industrial or 
commercial organizations. The first step is the sale of mem- 
berships in the store organization to employes, which furnishes 
revenue with which to establish and conduct the store. Stores 
have been organized and are being conducted by the General 
Electric Company at its Schenectady Plant, and by the Yale & 
Towne Company. There are several other member companies 
where movements of this kind have been inaugurated, and in 
some cases the Company is partially responsible for financing 
the movement. 

The employes of the Bridgeport Brass Company have formed 


a Cooperative Store Association and have adopted the following 


by-laws under which the Association will operate. The by-laws 
are reproduced in the BULLETIN for the benefit of other members 
who may be interested: 


_ Plan of Organization and Operation 


NAME 
1. This Association shall be known as the Brasco Cooper- 
ative Store Association. 
OBJECT 
2. The object of the Brasco Cooperative Store Association is 
to provide a method for the economical distribution among its 
members, of commodities necessary to maintain human life an1 
comforts. 
ORGANIZATION 
3. Directors. The management to this Association shall be 
invested in a board of eight (8) directors, four (4) from Main 
Plant and four (4) from Union Plant, elected annually by the 
members of the Association employed at the respective plants. 
Two of the directors from each plant shall be hourly wage earn- 
ers and the other two shall be salaried employes. The Board of 
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Directors may make any rules, by-laws or regulations that are 
necessary in their opinion to govern the business of the Associa- 
tion and shall at their discretion, appoint any agents, officers or 
employes of the Association and also define the duties of the em- 
ployes which duties must not be inconsistent with the by-laws 
and the articles of organization of the Association. The Board 
of Directors shall meet at least once a month. Any vacancies 
that may occur on the Board during the year shall be filled by the 
remaining members of the Board for the unexpired term, pro- 
viding that vacancies among either hourly wage earners or 
salaried members of the Board shall be replaced by like represen- 
tation from the plant concerned. 


4. Officers. The officers shall be chosen by the Beard of 
Directors from its membership, except as hereinafter pgovided. 
There shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, having the usual powers of such offices in such an associa- 
tion and having such other powers as the Board of Directors 
may provide. There shall be such other officers as may be ap- 
pointed with such powers as the Directors may from time to time 
determine. The Superintendent of Rates and Labor of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company shall be the Treasurer of this Asso- 
ciation and shall be a member ex-officio of the Board of Directors. 

5. Membership. Any employe of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company may become a member of this Association by paying 
the membership fee of ten dollars ($10.00). Each member shall 
be entitled to a Membership Certificate. All membership certifi- 
cates shall be signed by the President and the Treasurer, or by the 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 

6. Any member may voluntarily withdraw from membership 
and be entitled to the return of his membership fee, upon the sur- 
render of his membership certificate. If any member ceases to 
be employed by the Bridgeport Brass Company, his membership in 
this Association shali become automatically void thereby and he 
shall be entitled on surrender of his Membership Certificate to 
the return of his membership fee. 

7. Any member of this Association who is laid off from his 
employment on account of lack of work or for any other reason 
not the fault of the individual member, shall be entitled to retain 


-his membership privileges for a period of 30 days from the date 


of his last employment. At the expiration of this period his 
membership in the Association shall be automatically forfeited in 
the same manner as is provided for an employe who terminates 
his connection with the Company. Protracted absence from em- 
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ployment because of physical disability of the employe or any 
member of his family shall not debar any worker from member- 
ship in the Association as long as either his name is carried on 
the active rolls of the Company, or he continues to draw an in- 
come therefrom. 

CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


8. Sales of goods of this Association shall be made only to 
members for their personal or family use, and any member who 
purchases or attempts to purchase for the use of non-members 
not in his family or household, may be expelled from member- 
ship, and his membership fee returned. 

g. All sales shall be for cash. 


10. From the earnings of any period the Board of Directors 
shall set aside not less than 10 per cent of the net profits as a 
reserve fund till an amount has been accumulated in the reserve 
fund equal at least to 30 per cent of the paid in capital After 
such reserve has been provided the Board of Directors may uni- 
‘fformly adjust the scale of selling prices used by the Store, so 
that the members of the Association will be enabled to purchase 
at lower rates as long as the business of the Association continues 
in this favorable condition. 


11. If for any reason whatever, it should become necessary or 


‘advisable to liquidate the business of the Cooperative Store or 
any other operation in which the Association might now or later 


become engaged, the proceeds from the sale of all property of 
the Association will be applied to the payment of the outstanding 
obligations of the Association or any commitments which have 
been made by any executive officer of the Association and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the Association. Any sur- 
plus remaining after the p®yment of the obligations of the Asso- 
ciation shall be distributed equally among the members of the 
Association in good standing at the time of the liquidation. 

12. A Special Committee of the Board of Directors consist 
ing of one hourly wage earner and one salaried employe shall, 
with the Manager of the Store, make a monthly inventory of the 
quantity and value of the stock on hand in the store of the Asso- 
ciation, which shall be used in preparing the ‘monthly report of 
the operations of the Association. 

13. The Board of Directors shall have power to make amend 
and repeal the By-Laws of the Association at any regular or 
special meeting by a vote of the majority of the Board of Di- 
rectors then present, provided that notice of intention to make, 
amend or repeal the by-laws in whole or in part shall have been 
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given at the preceding meeting or without such notice by a vote of 
at least six members of the Board of Directors. 

14. The annual meetings of the stockholders of this Associa- 
tion shall be held at the office of the Association in the city of 
Bridgeport, Conn., on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
January in each year at 8 o’clock p. m. for the election of Direct- 
ors and such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. A quorum for the transaction of business at any stock- 
holders’ meeting shall consist of at least 21 members of the 
Association. 


Graton & Knight Company Gives Scholarships to Worthy 
Employes 

The Graton & Knight Company, of Worcester, Mass., offers 
a scholarship in Worcester Polytechnic Institute. These schol- 
arships are granted only to employes of the Company. The 
winner of the prize this year is Mr. L. C. Small, of the Main- 
tenance Department. The scholarship entitles him to free tuition 
and the use of all laboratories without the payment of any fees. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 
Chicago Chapter East Pittsburgh, 


F. E. WEAKLY, Chairman. 
Ward & Company, 
Chicago, 

Miss ANN DuRHAM, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Southern New England Chapter 

A. P. JEWETT, Chairman. 

Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Ropert H. Bootu, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Bridgeport Brass 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Pittsburgh Chapter 

I. B. SHoup, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Company, 


Company, 
Pa. 

Mr. W. D. McCoy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Board of Educa- 


tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York 


cheson-Graphi raphite Ci Company, 


urer. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City C apter 
e ohe mpan: 
New York, N. 
JOHNF. KELLY, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Application of Psychological Tests 
and Rating Scales in Industry 

Miss ELSIE OSCHRIN, Chairman. 
R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York City. 


Duties: 

a. To again state the method of 
development of tests and to 
give a history of their cur- 
rent usage with concrete in- 
stances. 


b. To determine the indications 
for the continued and in- 
creasing use of tests in their 
application to employment 
and personnel problems. 

ec. To make further report on 
the use of the Rating Scale. 

Employment 

E. VON KERSBURG, Chair- 


R. i. Macy & Company, New 
York City. 
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Duties: 

a. To define the scope and func- 
tions of a standard employ- 
ment department. 

b. To study the relation of the 
employment department to 
other sub-divisions of per- 
sonnel work—training de- 
partment; 
ment, welfare department, 
safety department, etc.; to 
study and report the relation 
of the employment depart- 
ment to production, account- 
ing and financing, traffic, 
marketing. 


Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. GowIn, Chairman. 
Litchfield, Nebr. 
Duties: 
To study successful plans for the 
selection and training of men 
for executive positions. 


Foremen Training 
Mr. Harry H. TUKEY, Chair- 
man. 

Submarine Boat Corporation, 
Newark, N. J 

- Duties: 

a. To define what are the scope 
and functions of foremen 
training. 

. b. To establish definite aims and 
to frame content which will 
meet these aims. 

ce. To discuss the merits of in- 
structional methods. 


Health Education 
Dr. E. S. MCSWEENEY, Chair- 


man. 
New York Telephone Company, 
New York City. 
Duties: 

To make a study to determine 
best plans for health education 
and to recommend methods for 
the instructing of employes in 

the developing and maintain- 
ing of health. 

Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 
Duties: 


a. To determine the influence of 


job analysis on the equitable 
establishment of wages. 

b. To determine human qualifi- 
cations necessary for certain 
occupations.. 

c. To determine methods in the 

selection of employes for 
specific jobs. 


health depart- 
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d. To determine how best to 
utilize disabled men. 

e. To make a study of correla- 

tions in the establishment of 

_ specifications for the same 

kind of work in the same 

plant and in different plants. 


Labor Turnover 
Mr. HuGo DIEMER, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 


Duties: 

To make a study of abnormal 
labor turnover of the present 
period due to the world war 
and how this extraordinary 
condition has been successfully 
met by certain industrial and 
commercial companies which 
have maintained a normal 
labor turnover. 


Marketing 
Mr. W. E. FREEMAN, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 
To make the application of train- 
ing to the fundamentals of 
marketing as set forth in the 
Sub-Committee Report of 
1919. 


Office Work Training 
Mr. H. W. PETERS, Chairman. 
Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duties: 
To study the problems of train- 
ing workers in small offices 
and departments and to sug- 
gest types of training adapted 
to them. 


Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 
Miss HARRIET F. BAKER, Chair- 


man. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Duties: . 

To study the relative merits of 
various thrift plans and to 
outline typical programs for 
promoting thrift. 


Public Education 
Mr. C. E. SHAw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 
To suggest a scheme of stand- 
ards for rating the graduates 
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of the public schools which 
will endble employers to judge 
more fully their fitness for 
their work. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 
Dr. A. J. BEATTY, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 
a. To recommend a program for 
the developing of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers other 
than through apprentice- 
ship. 
b. To recommend methods for 
training for semi-skilled and 
Skilled workers. 


Technical Training 

Mr. R. L. SACKETT, Chairman. 
The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 

Duties: 

To continue the study of prac- 
tical ways of securing co- 
operation between the indus- 
tries and technicai institu- 
tions: 

1. By individual contact between 
the industries and the col- 
leges; 

2. By improvement in technical 
training methods; 

3. By studying methods for the 
selection of men. 


Trade Apprenticeship 

Mr. E. E. SHELDON, General 
Chairman. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, 

Duties: 

To suggest supplemental sub- 
jects which may well accom- 
pany the trade teaching of an 
apprentice school. 


Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. CAREY, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
ene Company, Lester, 
a. 
Duties: 
a. To make a study of the 
economics of apprenticeship. 
b. To make a further study of 
the standardization of ap- 
prenticeship instruction. 


Section II—Steel and Iron and 
Plant. Maintenance 

Mr. JAMES R. Berry, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


Duties 

a. To define the field for appren- 
tice courses. 

_b. To study the possible ex- 
tension of apprenticeship 
courses. 

c. To outline typical courses. 


Section I1I—Railroads 
Mr. J. H. Yoprer, Chairman. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties 

a. To make a survey of the pres- 
ent status of trade appren- 
ticeship in railroad shops. 

b. To recommend helpful sug- 
gestions for the improve- 
ment of existing conditions 
and possible enlargement of 
the field. 


Training for Foreign Commerce 
Mr. C. S. Cooper, Chairman. 
W. R. Grace & Company, New 
York City. 
Duties 
To study existing schemes of 
training for foreign commerce 
and to show the best methods 
employed. 


Unskilled Labor and Americani- 
zation 
Mr. J. E. BANKS, Chairman. 
American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Duties 
a. To consider the problem of in- 
creasing the efficiency of un- 
skilled labor. 
b. To continue the study of suc- 
cessful methods in Ameri- 
canization work. 


Visualized Training 

Mr. Howarp M. JEFFERSON, 
Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 

Duties 

a. To study the progress made 
in visualized training, par- 
ticularly the progress that 
has been made in the last six 
years. 

b. To attempt to evaluate the 
work that has been done 
from an educational stand- 
point. 

c. To make suggestions regard- 
ing the ways in which visual- 
ized training may be used ef- 
fectively in industry and in 
commerce. 
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Class ‘‘A’? Members 


AsraHam & Srraus, INc., Brooklyn, N. Mr. A. F. 
AMERICAN Brince Comp. ee a 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER New York City §. H. RENTON 
AMERICAN Locomotive CoMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y. ee L. L. Park 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY THE, Middletown, Ohio ....Mr. CHARLES R. Hook 
Amertcan SALES Book Co., Niagara Fa Xe WALTER 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, "Pietek, Pa. ....Mr. J. A. HUNTER 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y..Mr. K. W. WATERSON : 
AMERICAN TuBE & STAMPING COMPANY, Bri Conn. ......Mr. E. C. Mayo a 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CoMPANY, 245 State St., Mass. ......MRr. JOHN BovINGDON ; 
Armour & CoMPANY, ge Illinois W. S. MacArtHuR 
THe AtcHIsoN TOPEKA Santa Fe Rattway Comp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Mr. J. D. GILL 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., THe, Canton, Ohio ..............-Mr. J. H. WILSON 
THE BILTON MACHINE Too. ComMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. ......Mr. C. E. BIruron 
8S. F. Bowser & Company, INc., Fort by Ind. ............+MR. R. L. HEATON 
Brwwcerort Brass CoMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. ...............-MR. Ropert H. BootH 
BRIGHTON MILLS, Passaic, N. J. Ve 
BrooKLyN Epison CoMPANY, Ixc., Brooklyn, 
THe BuLLARD MACHINE TooL Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ...........Mr. 8. H. BULLARD 
Burroucus AppING MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich. ..............MR. 
A. M. Byzrs Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. C. L. JAMISON 
Canneom Sree. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ............ MR. JOHN MCLEOD 
THe CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, N. Y. . onesies Rosert G. RopKEY 
CHENEY BrorHers, South Manchester, Conn. C, C. BURLINGAME 
CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CoMPANY. THE,Oakley, CincinnatiMr. Frep A. GEIER 
THE CoMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich. ......Mr. W. H. MouLTon 
Sree. & SHAFTING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ Mr. E. L. PARKER 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY, 72 W. ae St., Chicago, 

CoMMONWEALTH STEEL ComPANy, St. Mr. ArtHuR T. Morey 
CONSOLIDATED Gas Co. oF N. Y., 4 Irving Flees, New York City.Mr. C. R. LAMMERT 
CospEN & COMPANY, Tulsa, Okla. MR. C. M. FENSTERMACHER 
Curtis ComMpANIEs, INc., Clinton, Iowa........ MR. C. D. PERRIN 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Framingham, Mass. ............MRr. C. E. SHAW 
Derroir GEAR & MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich. A. W. CoPpLAND 
Dopce MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Ind. ..............-....MR. W. Mix 
Henry L. DoHERTy & CoMPANY, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y...Mr. L. F. Fur 
R. R. DoNNELLEY & Sons CoMPANY, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

THE Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midiand, Michigan MORELL 
E. I. pUPONT DE & Co., Delaware .. 
DurRHAM Hostery Durham, N. C. .......... 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Brewer, Me... 

ELLIOTT-FISHER CoMPANY, Harrisburg, 


W. R. BuscH 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New re Mm. F. P. PITzen 
Lean Loan & Trust Co., New York, N N. Y¥. EDWIN S. Marston 
RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Ill. ..............Miss ANNE DURHAM 
FeveraL Reserve BANK or New York, New York City ........ ‘Mn H. A. Horr 
Fisk RusBer CoMPANY, THE, Falls, Mass. H. T. MARTIN 


Forp Motor Company, Detroit, M 
GENERAL ELectric CoMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y. ............+.-MR. H. G. REIST 
GENERAL Motors CorRPORATION, Detroit, Mich.. H. H. RIce 
GOODMAN MANUFACTUKING CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill. .............-Mr. A. B. BENEDICT 
THE B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio ............ MR.'S. B. ROBERTSON 
THE GOODYEAR TiRE & Rupser Company, Akron, “Ohio MR. A. C. HORROCKS 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Y. ..........cceceeees --Mr. Paut C. HOLTER 
Tue Graton & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING Co., Worcester, Mass. CHRISTOPHER 

HasirsHAW ELEctTRIC CABLE CoMPANY, INc., Yonkers, N. Y. ....Mr. J. W. SHREVE 

H, J. Hermnz Company, Pittsb: Howarp HELNZ 
THe Hoover Suction Sweerer Co., North Canton, Ohio........ Mn. MARTIN L. PIERCE 

Grorce A. HORMEL AND CoMPANY, Austin, Minn. Jay C. HORMEL 


JOsEPH HORNE COMPANY, Penn. & 5th Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. ...Mr. H. M. PHIFER a 
Hyatt BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL Motors CorPOoRATION, New- 

Nu MR, H, EB. K’BuRG 
RoBERT Doi 


H. INGERSOLL & Ro., New York City ........... +++e++-+Miss Dorrit OSANN 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, Chicago, 

Jones & BAKER, New York, -Mr. WILLIAM R. JONES 

Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL ComMPANyY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ...........Mr. A. L. MCLAUGHLIN 

KAUFMANN DEPARTMENT Srores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. .........Mr. EpGAR J. KAUFMANN 
, ANDREW H., Co., 141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. ..Mr. James S. HEDGES 

Kors Irving Place and 16th St., New York City «seee+MR. WALDEMAR Kops 

S. S. Kresce Company, Detroit, Mich. ss FRANK J. CAMPBELL 


LARKIN COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. ........ gaits R. WILLIAM R, HEATH 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE THE, "Fort" Wayne, “ind. Mn F. B. Meap 
CaRBONIC COMPANY, THE, icago, Il, EDWIN M. RopINsow 


LiqubD 

JouHN Lucas & COMPANY, MR. ALFRED V. 
H. Luven, Readi: 9.0 000.00 00060000 cite 
Lukens Company, Coatesville, Pa. CHAS. L. Houston 
R. H. Macy & Co., N. 060 
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Class A Members—Continued 


Tuomas Mappock’s Sons CoMPANY, Trenton, 
MARSHALL WELIS Co., Duluth, Minn. W. F. ARNDT 
Tus MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill. ......Mnr. 
MeEsTA MACHINE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. F. 
METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE Co., New York, N. Y. .........+Dr. Lem K. FRANKEL 
Montcomery Warp & Co., Chicago, Ill. F. E, WEAKLY 
STATES ONE & TSLEGRAPH Co., Den 

New ENGLAND & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


New York City ........... ceeseeeecececeeccecese+MR, ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
New York TELEPHONE New York, N. ae H, CASLER 
NorDYKE & MARMON Co., Indianapolis, India: na eecccesecesesee MR, Hat lL. Purpy 
Musica, INSTRUMENT Works, No. Tona- 

-NUNNALLY Co. (THE), Atlanta, Georgia ......... Ison 
ONEDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. ........ 
Oris ELevaTOR COMPANY, 1lith Ave. and St., N. Y¥. City ...Mr. Joun C. KNAPP 
PackKarp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. F. L. JANDRON 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., THE, Altoona, Pa. ..............+»Mr. J. H. YODER 
Tue Preoptes Gas Licut & — Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Michi- 

gan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. MR, O. BE. NORMAN 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY, Pittsburgh, D. W. K. Peacock 


PHILADELPHIA Rapip Transit Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ............Mr. R. R. Ray 
PHOENIX MuTUAL Lire INsURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn...Mr. C. E. JoHNSTON 
Tue Prerce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. R. H. F. 
PrrrspurGH Iron & Stee. Founpries Pittsburgh, Pa...Mr, Er. C. B. Gourp 
PrrrsBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ..............MRr. G, Rice 


— ARTMENT—CiITY OF NEw YorK, 240 Center St., New 
or. INSPECTOR ALFRED THOR 
Om REFINING CoRPORATION, Portsmouth, 


’PorTSMOUTH COTTON G iN, 
a. eee eee eee eee eee 

Pratt & Wurirney Co., Hartford, Conn. ......... 

Pressep STEEL CAR COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa, ... J. B. RIDER 

Tue Procter & GAMBLE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ..... Mr. G. H. MoCiarn 

Tue PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Newar k, 

Pusiic SERVICE CORPORATION OF N. J., Newark, N. J. JOHN L. Conover 
THe RAND CoMPANY, North Tonawanda, N. Y. ......+..-+++++-MR. JAMES H. RAND 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CoMPANY, THE, Freeport, Ill, ..............+-MR. W. T. RAWLEIGH 
THe RePus.ic Iron & STEEL Co Youngstown, 

Dr. H. M. Rows 


F. S. Royster GUANO CoMPANY, Royster Bldg., Norf Va. ....Mr. C. M. ScHULTz 
Tue SCHWARZENBACH, Huger Co., West Hoboken, N. J. .......Mr. H, Rugaa, Jr. 
ScCOVILL MANUFACTURING Co., Waterbury, Conn. .............+++ MR. ROBERT PLATT 
Service Motor Truck CoMPANY, Wabash, Indiana .............MR. PauL Moore 
SHeparp Execrrio Crane & Hoist Company, Montour Falls, 


MR. H, ASPEGREN 
Mz. E. E. 


Srmmonps MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. .........-Mr. JOHN THOMPSON 
Geo. W. SmirH & Co., 49th St. and Botanic Ave., Philadelp 


ONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
_ SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE System, St. Louis, Mo. ........Mr. H. D. McBrwe 
THE SPIRELLA CoMPANY, INC., Niagara Falls, N. Y. .........++Mr. W. W. KINCAD 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Cal. ....Mr. R. C. WARNER 
JoHN B. Stetson CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. Mont H. WricHt 
Strawsrpce & CLoTHiER, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., Phila- 


Moines, 
&. Company, Union Stock % Gh icago, Ill. .........-Mr. E. L. WARD 


Tue Sotvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y. E, BR. BLINN 
SouTHERN BELL TELEPH Atlanta, 


THE TABULATING MACHINE CoMPANY, New York, Ropert L. Houston 
TENNESSEE FURNITURE CORPORATION, MR. JAMES ALEXANDER 


Tue Texas ComPANY, 17 Battery Place, N L. H. CANFIELD 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co., Hartford, MR. LOUIS N, DENNISTON 


Untrep SHOE MACHINERY CoRPORATION, Albany Bldg., Boston, 

U. & Heat CORPORATION, Niagara Falls, N. Y. .......-Mr. H. H. KNAPP 
UNIVERSAL PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. ..........-Mr, Rost. J. YOUNG 


WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, Bridegport, Conn. ....+.+++.Mr. Georce L. WARREN 


THE Warner & SwASEY CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio .....:...++.MR. FRANKLIN T. JONES 
WASHBURN-CrosBY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. A. E. SIVERLING 
Wetts Farco NevaDA National Bank, San Francisco, Cal. ....Mr. F. L. LIEMAN 


Western E.ectric COMPANY, 195 Broadway, New York J. W. Dietz 
WESTERN UNION “TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 

BrAKe COMPANY, Wilmerding, Pa. O. W. BUENTING 


WestiIncHouss ELEC. AND Mrc. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ......Mr. Cart S, COoLer 
REPEA’ Conn. ...Mr. 


Yates & Towne Mrc. Co., THe, Stamford, Conn. J. B, CHALMERS 
YAwMAN & Erse MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y....Mr. LADSON BUTLER 
THe YouncsTown SHEET & Co., Youngstown, Ohio ......Mr. R. M. WELCH 
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Publications of 
National Association of Corporation Training 
Headquarters, 130 Eat 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- 
ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 
members, $2.50. Price to! other than Class “A” members, $5.00. 

Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 
liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 
$2.00; to libraries and ¢olleges, $3.50; to other than members, 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. ; 

Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 


bers, $3.50; to ese and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 


“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National] 
Association of Corpciration Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pagies, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pagres, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, librariés and colleges,.$10.00. 

Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools: 400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 
tables. Price to Class/“A” members, $2.00.; to libraries and col- 
leges, $3.00; to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 

Proceedings of the Seventh annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 

rts, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. 
ice to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational 


institutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries” 


and educational institutions, $12.00. 

. Proceedings of the Bighth Annual Convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee 
reports, discussions, etc., 822 pages, cloth bound. 
Price to Class “A” mem: 
institutions, $10.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries 

and educational institutions, $15.00. 
Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1917, wloth bound—$2.50. 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50. 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1919, cloth bound—$3.00. 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 


' open special accounts: Make rensittances to the order of the Treasurer. 


' Send all orders to the Managing Director. 


bers, $6.00; to libraries and educational - 
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